BUDDHISM
philosophy the religions of Eastern Asia are in such debt as Christianity must acknowledge to Greek meditations. Buddhism apart, we may detect Indian ideas in the Nature worship (Shintoism) of Japan. But the philosophical abstractions of Buddhistic teaching could not satisfy the masses, and its tenets were enlarged by the deification of its founder, and by the widening of the path which led to its promises. In India proper it was vanquished by Brahminism, and has been dead for the last ten centuries. In Burma it has held its ground for fourteen centuries, but divides its authority over the people with the capricious demons of a spirit world. Here the monastic system, indeed, survives : it is utilised as a temporary discipline, and to pass some years in the habit of a monk is a feature in the custornary training of youth. The monasteries teach as well as discipline, and a knowledge of reading and writing is far mqre diffused in Burma than in any Indian province. Nor can the character of the people be unaffected by a religion which inculcates kindness to men and animals.
Jainism, rising alongside of Buddhism, is still professed in India by over a million persons. It did not drift so widely from Brahminism, maintaining caste, and respecting priesthood. It was as strict as Buddhism in its injunctions of morality; but the object of self-denial was rather to win personal sanctity than deliverance from the " Wheel of Life," and its saints receive the honours that are due to Divinity. Transmigration was accepted with all its possibilities: Jains will not hurt the meanest insects. They shrink from the plough because it injures insects, and have found more lucrative pursuits in tfa'tlb'and money-lending.
We now revert to the development which Hinduism underwent to provide a faith that would appeal to the mass of the people. It strongly maintained the sanctity of the Brahmin and the obligations of caste. In other
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